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TERMS. 

Tue Crncunar is published by Communists, and 
for Communists. Its main object is to help the ed- 
ucation of several confederated Associations, who 
are practically devoted to the Pentecost principle 
of conmunity of property. Nearly all of its 
readers outside of those Associations are Commu- 
nists in principle. It is supported almost entirely 
by the free contributions of this Communist con- 
stituency. A Paper with such objects and such 
resources, cannot properly be offered for sale.— 
Freely we receive, and we freely give. Whoever 
pishes to read The Circular, can have it witnovr 
PAYING, OR PROMISING To PAY, by applying through 
the mail, or at 43, Willow Place, Brooklyn. J, 
any one chooses to pay, he may send Two DOLLARS 
for the yearly volume ; but he must not require us 
to keep his accounts. We rely on the free gifts of 
the Family Circle for which we labor. 

par Communications should be addressed to— 
«Tur Circunar, Brooklyn, N. Y.” 
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Carelessness. 

A CRITICISM ADAPTED TO THE TIMES. 

It is becoming more and more evident, 
that in the judgment, carelessness will 
not be considered a misfortune, or venial ; 
that it is something which cannot enter 
in through the gates into the city, but is 
without with the unjust and filthy, the 
dogs and sorcerers and whoremongers ; 
and if we would not be excluded with it, 
we must give it up to the severest criti- 
cism of the Spirit of truth, and renounce 


misery. 
false witness, and lends itself to the devil 
in a thousand ways. 
called ‘ the devil’s workshop,’ carelessness 
is the devil’s sport; by which he scatters 
firebrands, arrows, and death. 
better is it to be a tool of the devil to 
work his mischief through careless action, 
than to be an intentional evil-doer? 


would that men should do unto you, do 


ye even so unto them.’ ‘ Every man shall 
be rewarded according to his works—re- 
ceive according to the deeds done in the 


|body—be judged by his own judgment, 


and rewarded with his own measure.’— 
Here is no favor to carelessness; it will 
reap of what it sows. And as the sacri- 


fice of Christ covered all the offerings of 
the law, his blood was shed for sins of 
carelessness and ignorance; and not for 
our forgiveness chiefly, but to cleanse us 
from these sins, and strengthen us to ful- 
fill the righteousness of the law. 


‘Love worketh no ill to his neighbor.’ 


It finds a way then to avoid carelessness, 
for carelessness is often as injurious as 
malice; its consequences involve as much 


It murders, and robs, and bears 


If idleness may be 


What 


For 


forever all excuses and coverings for it./instance, in the late railroad catastrophe 


It is not a mere habit attaching to char- 
acter, but a spirit, a ‘ruler of the dark- 
ness of this world;’ and it is a spirit not 
only gross and obtuse, but positively wn- 
just. Another name for carelessness is 
unfaithfulness or injustice. 

If we take a Concordance and run 
through the passages under the heads 
judgment, justice, just, &c., we shall find 
that justice is one of the strongest attri- 
butes of God, and of all goodness. 
just weight is his delight. His law was 
very nice about balances and measures, 
and just restitution for wrongs. ‘ Life 
for life—an eye for an eye and a tooth for 
atooth.’ And we notice particularly that 
sins of ignorance and carelessness, were 
not passed by as guiltless, but atonement 
was provided for them as for other sins, 
If a person killed another unwittingly, |1 
as by the felling of a tree, he was to flee 
toa city of refuge, where the avenger of 
blood could not pursue him ; but he was 
not allowed to leave that city till the 


at Norwalk, what an avalanche of horror 
and misery was suddenly precipitated by 
the undoubted action of carelessness. 
the spirit of carelessness, a person is con- 
stantly liable to the most wholesale crimes. 
Carelessness crucified Christ. 
—‘And now brethren, I wot that through 
ignorance ye did this, [that is, desired a 
murderer to be granted to them, and kill- 
ed the Prince of life,| as did also your ru- 
A |lers,’ 
Pilate, and those that cried ‘Crucify him,’ 
had not carefully examined Christ’s 
cause, and were not careful to do justice. 
Pilate, and probably many of the mob, 
were not personally malicious, but incon- 
siderate—unjust. 


In 


Peter says 


We can see from the account, that 


‘He that is unjust in that which is least, 


is unjust also in much; if therefore ye 


have been unfaithful in the unrighteous 


mammon, who shall commit to your trust 
the true riches?’ 
out here evidently is, that if we are not 
habitually careful, faithful persons, even 


The principle brought 


death of the high priest then in office ;}in small things, we shall be untrusty in 


and the instruction was—‘ Ye shall take 
no satisfaction for him that is fled to the 
city of his refuge, that he should come 
again to dwell in the land until the death 
of the priest ; so ye shall not pollute the 
land wherein ye are ; for blood, it cdefileth 
the land, and the land cannot be cleans- 
ed of the blood that is shed therein, but 
by the blood of him that shed it.’ The 
law concerning ‘sins of ignorance,’ was 
not less significant: ‘Ifa soul sin and 
commit any of these things which are 
forbidden to be done by the command- 
ments cf the Lord, though he wist it not, 
yet is he guilty, and shall bear his iniqui- 
ty ; he must bring an offering, aud the 
priest make an atonement for him, and 
he shall be forgiven; ‘It is a trespass- 
offering ; he hath certainly trespassed 
against the Lord. 

The sound doctrine of the gospel car- 
ries out the justice of the law, in many 
such passages as these :—° Whatsoever ye 





spiritual things; we shall have mental 
unfaithfulness and superficiality, indiscre- 
tion and wastefulness, that will unfit us 
to be stewards of the mysteries of God : 
but the good and faithful servant who is 
faithful over a few things, is judged fit to 
be made ruler over many things, The 
genuine faith-condition of the heart, im- 
plies a spirit of precision and order, which 
does not leave things at loose ends, but 
completes and finishes in all its details, 
whatever it undertakes, and considers 
anything once done, as done for good.— 
A careless spirit, accustomed to mistakes, 
expects to do its work over again, and in 
matters of faith, will be always laying 
again the foundation-principles—letting 
the truth slip, and falling into the con- 
demnation of the devil. 
motto of the careful, ‘whatever is worth 
doing at all, is worth doing well.’ 
careless person’s mind and spiritual trea-| -eiye more water from the reservoir than 
sures may be compared io his outward those that only supply a single house, so 


It is a good 


A 


affairs; they will be likely to be in sim- 
ilar disorder, and often unavailable when 
most needed, because not in proper ar- 
rangement—too chaotic and unfinished 
for use. 

In an article in the Berean, entitled 
‘The Moral character of Unbelief,’ infi- 
delity is proved to be the offspring of 
superficiality ; and superficiality is ascrib- 
ed to laziness, sensuality, and worldliness. 
These three things, laziness, sensuality, 
and worldliness, are all closely connected 
with the spirit of carelessness. Every 
one knows how much laziness has to do 
with unfaithfulness ; indolence and slack- 
ness go together. Sensuality produces an 
obtuseness, cloudiness, drowsiness of spirit, 
that directly exposes to blunders and 
oversights. In warning his disciples to 
watch for his coming, Christ says, ‘take 
heed that ye be not overcharged with 
surfeiting and drunkenness, and cares of 
this life, and so that day come upon you 
unawares. ‘Watch and be sober.’— 
Watchfulness and sobriety are natural 
companions. Bright-eyed watchfulness is 
never married to a sensual, sluggish na- 
ture. The cares and perplexities of world- 
liness—the interfering and distracting 
calls which a worldly person is tormented 
with, lead to carelessness. The haste of 
worldliness tends to heedless action. 

Carelessness is often the result of ab- 
sent-mindedness, or rather double-mind- 
edness—a state in which our thoughts 
are occupied with one thing, and our ac- 
tion with another. We are not a whole 
person to one thing at once. Under in- 
spiration we shall be able to give our 
whole heart, and converge all our senses 
to the matter which engages us, and then 
we shall not make mistakes. When we 
do all that we do heartily, as unto the 
Lord, every thing will be done well.— 
Half-hearted action is likely to be care- 
less action. ‘If thine eye be single, thy 
whole body shall be full of light.’ If we 
have but one master, and but one pur- 
pose of heart, we shall be clairvoyant in 
our sphere. 

The Spirit of truth is essentially nice 
and discriminating; it is ‘full of eyes,’ 
like the four beasts, keen and piercing, 
Our hope is, that if we yield ourselves to 
it, it will take possession of us, pervade 
us, and become an infallible insiinct in 
us; an instinct of consideration. ‘ Walk 
in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfill the 
lusts of the flesh.” Walk in the Spirit, 
and ye shail not fall into careless action, 
Careless action is emphatically uninspired 
action. 
Proiessing to be members of Christ, 
shall we make Christ a minister of care- 
lessness? God forbid. 





General aad Special Providence. 

[{t was proposed ne evening in a faniily meet- 
ing, that each one present, for the sake of the 
exercise, should write an illustration of the idea 
that God’s general providence includes his special 
providence and blessing to those who serve him. 
The following are some of the impromplu con- 
tributions. } 

Now 1....- As in the Croton water- 





works the pipes that supply a street re- 


God’s goodness toward mankind will flow 
into those who devote themselves to the 
good of mankind, more than into those 
who care only for themselves. The reser- 
voir has a general providence for all houses 
in the city, but it has a special provi- 
dence for the great distributing pipes ; 
i. e. it gives great compound supplies to 
the pipes that serve it in the work of its 
general providence. 

No. 2..... Soldiers, and all servants of 
the government of a nation, are under 
the special providence of the government ; 
i. e. they receive wages from the govern- 
ment which common Citizens do not; and 
this is because they specially help the 
general providence of the government for 
the interests of the nation. 

No. 3.---- If a man has a purpose, it is 
inevitable that he should regard with spe- 
cial favor any one who sympathizes with 
that purpose, and actively assists it. So 
if God purposes to bless mankind, it is 
inevitable that he should specially care 
for those who sympathize with that pur- 
pose, and leave all and labor to assist him 
in it. In prospering those who devote 
themselves to the good of mankind, God 
prospers his own purpose of blessing man- 
kind. 

PA Qeads A Missionary Society has a 
special providence for its missionaries, be- 
cause they serve its general providence for 
the heathen. 

No. 5...-- Suppose a stream is carrying 
along on its surface a huge raft of matter, 
logs, ice and rubbish. The current be- 
low is swift and unobstructed, but the 
raft moves slow, and its masses are liable 
to a great deal of grinding and confusion. 
Now suppose a lump of ice should say, ‘I 
will quit this mass of rubbish and take to 
the water, and instead of waiting to be 
carried will take hold and push the rest.’ 
It plunges into the water and immediate- 
ly begins to melt and form a part of the 
river itself. The action of the current, 
which is a general one on the mass above, 
becomes a special one towards it, and as 
it becomes dissolved in the fluid element, 
it is delivered from all obstruction, and 
pursues its way in peace. So God’s gen- 
eral providence over the world becomes a 
special providence to those who fall into 
sympathy with his work. 

No. 6...-As an illustration of the 
principle that devotion to the purpose or 
general providence of God, will attract 
his special providence, we may take the 
case of Daniel, and his three Jewish 
brethren. God’s purpose in his providen- 
tial chastening of the Jewish nation by 
the Babylonish captivity, was, not only 
to purge the Jews from idolatry, but to 
make known his name in Babylon ; and 
we see that Daniel and his companions 
hazarded their lives in carrying out that 
purpose. Shadrach, Meshach and Abed- 
nego, refused to worship the golden image 
that Nebuchadnezzar had set up, profess- 
ing their faith in the God of Israel, as 
able to deliver them ; yet ready to offer up 
their lives in obeying him, if he did not 
deliver them. Next, Daniel persisted in 
praying to the God of Israel, and thus 
confessing his name before the heathen, 
in opposition to the king’s decree. All 
these men were objects of God’s special 
providence, which was manifested in de- 
livering three of them from the fiery fur- 
nace, and the other from the lion’s den— 
and promoting all of them to honor in 
the kingdom of Babylon. 

, Oe) Aa The case of Solomon is in 
point ; he did not ask for himself long 
life nor riches, nor the destruction of his 


enemies, but understanding to discern 
judgment in Israel. Therefore God 


gave him not only what he asked, but 





with it long life and riches. 1 Kings 2. 
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== The Moniteur of yesterday, says the Pa-|p 


ris correspondent of the Tribune, contains the 
following note: “Her Majesty, the Empress, who 
has been enceinte for two months, and indisposed 
for a few days past, miscarried in the evening of 
April 29. Otherwise, the health of Her Majesty 
is as satisfactory as possible.” It is a curious 
illustration of the “ intelligence” of “ well-informed 
correspondents,” that the report of this grave ac- 
cident was sent off to England and America, some 
time before it occurred. 
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The Anniversaries. 

Having given but little attention personally to 
the religious and reformatory gatherings in New 
York last week. we can offer our readers little 
more than second-hand observations on them.— 
We notice that the Herald speaks of them with 
unusual approbation, as though they came nearer 
than ever before to the standard of ‘modest, un- 
obtrusive’ piety, for which that paper is distin- 
guished. The Tribune is less enthusiastic ; and 
though it reported with persevering faithfulness 
the vast mass of words that were uttered during 
the week, it speaks rather disparagingly of the gen- 
eral character of the meetings, thus: 

“While these gatherings have been well attend- 
ed, and their reports of progress generally very 
gratifying to their friends, there seems to have 
been an unusual dearth of great men from a dis- 
tance participating therein; the pulpit has been 
largely but not powerfully represented, and our 
own clergy have been unusually silent. Still 
there has been a great degree of zeal, and no 
small amount of talent displayed ; quite enough 
to redeem the meetings from the censure of dull- 
ness, if not to mark them with uncommon fame.” 

The fact that the Garrison Abolitionists, after 
having been shut out of the city for two years 
past by the rowdies, have returned and held their 
anniversary meetings without being disturbed, is 
an interesting indication of the decline of the 
mob-spirit. Garrison, in his speech at the open- 
ing of the American Anti-slavery meeting, exulted 
over this change in the following terms: 

“For the past two years, through the lawless- 
ness of some parties in this City, we have been 
unable to hold our meetings here ; and we have been 
kept from that position in this City, which of 
right belongs to us as a benevolent Institution.— 
Last year the citizens of Rochester received us 
with open arms, and treated us as friends and 
brothers; the year before we fouad in Syracuse 
a fitting asylum for us. In this City we could 
not obtain a room: they were afraid to let us 
one. In spite of our persecutions and trials we 
are still prosperous, and likely to so continue ; in 
the past two years the members of our Society 
have greatly augmented. Where are the ‘ Union 
Safety Committee? Where is Rynders, and his 
infamous gang? Where are they all who would 
have crushed our efforts in the godlike cause of 
human liberty? [Applause.] Where are the 
great bulwarks of our opponents? Where is Cal- 
houn? Where is Clay? Where is Webster? 
Gone, gone down to the dust, and the cause which 
we advocate, and which they so direly opposed, 
is in the ascendant; yes, we are more prosper- 
ous than ever, and their shafts have glanced harm- 
lessly from us. [Applause.] 

In addition to the disappearance of outside 
hostility, we thought we saw some signs of a fra- 
termzing tendency between the two rival Soci- 
eties of Abolitionists. The peaceable and pros- 
perous state of this department of reform is prob- 
ably owing in a great measure to the Christianiz- 
ing influence of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Henry Ward Beecher was called out at the 
Garrison meeting, and made a short speech, put- 
ting in a good word for Christianity as well as 
liberty. His concluding remark was that ‘ Chris- 
tianity had been defamed by misrepresentation, 
but would not always be so. Our children would 
stand on that platform, and thank the power of 
(iod, which through the cross of Christ had done 
what could not be done by mammon.’ 

The Women made some progress in the agitation 
for their rights. A great meeting, convened for 
the purpose of taking measures for getting up a 
‘World’s Temperance Convention,” was split in 
two, (as the old Anti-slavery Society was years 
ago,) by the Woman question. The consery- 
atives would not have women on their commit- 
tees, and in their offices; so the Woman party se- 
ceded, and held'a meeting of their own, of which 
the Tribune says: 

“The great Temperance gathering at the Taber- 
nacle, on Saturday evening, was most enthusiastic 
in its endorsement of Woman’s Rights to a place 
in the field of reform. The speeches by Miss 
Stone, Miss Clark, and others, were pungent and 
effective, and were received with especial favor.— 
Should the exclusively male branch which met at 
the Brick Church Chapel, persist in the course 
which they have promised, there must be two 
World’s Conventions, for the Tabernacle branch 


romise a convention of their own, and they say 
they will neither back out nor be coaxed off.” 

These, we believe, are all the impressions which 
the Anniversaries have made on our minds, and 
so we take leave of them. 





Mr. Andrews and the Tribune. 


Henry James, when he used to call on us from 
time to time, a few years ago, never lectured us on 
our ‘‘ disorderly lives,” as he said he did, in his con- 
troversy with the Observer ; but he did lecture us on 
our narrow-minded views of the value of the Bible ; 
and also on the foolishness of our slow way of propa- 
gating our sentiments, advising us to operate on the 
public mind through such established journals as the 
Tribune. We never tried the experiment he coun- 
seled,but 8. P. Andrews has tried it, and found what 
we expected,that established journals are not open for 
radical and thorough discussion of Social questions. 
Notwithstanding James’ enlarged views and friendly 
solicitude for our expansion, we were convinced, and 
since his collapse, and the Tribune’s declaration of 
allegiance to unchangeable Familism, are more than 
ever satisfied, that the only way for Associationists 
to do their work, is, to establish journals of their 
own. 

We do not complain of Mr. Greeley for sheltering 
his subscribers from Mr. Andrews’ radicalisms, if 
his conscience disapproves of them. We hold that 
every paper should be conducted conscientiously for 
the benefit of its readers, and not to accommodate 
writers; and that any live reform can make an es- 
tablished Journal of its own, and can never get ef- 
fective utterance till it does. But has not Mr. Gree- 
ley offered todo commission-business for Reformers, 
and discouraged their attempts to retail their com- 
modities? He said not long since : 

A very great mistake prevails with regard to the 
getting up of newspapers, especially those which ad- 
vocate Reforms. When one has adopted a Reform 
idea, his next impulse generally is to get up a news- 
paper expressly to commend that idea—which news- 
paper, simply because of that idea, will be rejected 
and shunned by the great mass of the community.— 
Had he written and published in some established, 
living journal, not engrossed by any particular 
‘Ism,’ he might have arrested the attention of some 
heedless or hostile minds, making every now and 
then a convert, which now, he probably will not.— 
He fishes with a naked hook—or rather with the fry- 
ing-pan—and so is quite unlikely to catch any but 
the slowest chubs. 

This is the tune in one paper; but in the next it 
changes. Mr Greeley turns round upon Mr. Andrews, 
and thus defines the function of his ‘ established, liv- 
ing journal.’ 

Our patrons generally take our journal for News, 
and not with the intent of being lectured upon any 
theory or abstraction whatever. It is very rarely 
that we can find room—in view of the just demand 
that the News shall have preference of all specula- 
tions—-for an essay from our own pen of equal length 
with the shortest of the three sent us by Mr. A. and 
which he so berates us for not printing, indicating 
that he should have been allowed space for ‘a year 
of continuous discussion, &c. 

What chance is there then for the poor fishermen 
whom Mr. Greeley berates for trying their luck on 
theirown hook? If Reformers, according to the 
above advice, give up their own special organs, and 
betake themselves to established journals, they must 
submit, in the first place, to censorship and exclu- 
sion at the will of the editor whom they patronize, 
or rather who patronizes them ; and secondly, they 
must not ask the privilege of continuous discussion, 
which, in fact, is the only kind of effective discus- 
sion; and thirdly, they must work with the under- 
standing that even their occasional essays are semi- 
impositions on the subscribers of the paper through 
which they smuggle them ; since the Tribune, which 
is certainly as didactic as any of the established 
journals, says that its patrons take it ‘for News, 
and not with the intent of being lectured upon any 
theory or abstraction whatever.’ 


The truth is, the idea of really free discussion 
through established journals is an illusion : and the 
offer of it, or the advice to Reformers to avail them- 
selves of it, cannot, in any case, be wholly sincere. 
We advise all who have any thing to say that is un- 
popular, to say it themselves, and not ask any bo- 
dy to say it for them. We are glad that Mr. An- 
drews has been vetoed by the Tribune, and thrown 
back on his own resources. He is less likely to sub- 
side as Mr Jaines did. 





Errata. 

(No. 1.)—We trusted the figures of a friend in 
our calculations of the speed of the Norwalk 
train, the other day. On working the sum for 
ourselves, we find the speed must have been near- 
ly double what we stated, i. e. 55 miles per hour 
instead of 28; or if we allow 10 feet for the 
projection of the engine before it began to fall, 
still the speed must have been over 45 miles per 
hour. With all the allowance that we can think 
of, it could not have been less than 40, and was 
probably more than 50 miles per hour. 

(No. 2.)—In giving the title-page of Rev. Chas. 
Beecher’s pamphlet, in the Circular of the 11th 
inst., we are made to say, by a wrong punctua- 





tion, that his ‘ Review of the Spiritual Manifesta- 


tions’ was read by himself, before the Cong. As- 
sociation of New York and Brooklyn; whereas 
the truth is, that Mr. Beecher was absent in Eu- 
rope, and the Essay was read by his brother. 


(No. 3.)—In our notice of the speed attained by 
means of ‘combination-type,’ in the 5lst No. of 
the Circular, we quoted Mr. Tobitt’s statement 
that ‘2000 ems per hour had frequently been ac- 
complished by it ;’ and thence inferred that he pro- 
fesssed to have gained 50 per cent. in speed over the 
ordinary method of type-setting ; and so stated it. 
This, as we have since learned, isamistake. It is 
true that Mr. T. has himself accomplished even 
more than 2000 ems per hour by his new system, 
which is 100 per cent. faster than the ordinary rate ; 
but ue is allowed by all to bea ‘very fast? com- 
positor, and consequently his own extraordinary 
achievements in type setting are no standard of 
what can be attained by the average of printers. 
Mr. T. professes to have gained about twenty-five 
per cent in speed, by the use of his combination- 


type. 


PrevenTeER Cars.—If it is the purpose of rail- 
road managers and engineers to continue to run 
trains hap-hazard as of late, we suggest that two, 
or three, or four preventer cars be placed on the 
train between the baggage and passenger cars.— 
They might be stoutly constructed, and by means 
of a stuffing of cotton, or the use of India rubber, 
or some other elastic substance, be made a perfect 
protection to the passengers in cases like the late 
fatal catastrophe near Chicago, or the more recent 
deplorable plunge at Norwalk. It would have 
been far better to have had two or three cars filled 
with cotton wool, hurled into that gishtful vor- 
tex at the Norwalk draw, than to ha¥e had that 
preciously freighted train precipitated into the 
chasm in the awful manner we have seen. We 
are not aware of any practical objection to our 
suggestion. It is already half carried out; for 
we hear that since the disaster, the first car on 
the New-Haven Road is nearly or quite deserted. 
— Tribune. 

Still the passenger-cars would be in danger of 
attacks from trains in the rear. We suggest, 
that instead of running idle preventer cars, the 
passenger-trains should be combined with the 
freight-trains, having always, say, half a dozen 
freight-cars before and behind. This would limit 
nearly all rail-road accidents, as they occur now 
a-days, to destruction of property ; provided the 
engineers and firemen continue to improve, as 
they have-done, in the art of jumping off. 

[Ed. Cir. 








Editorial Correspondence 
Putney=--the Old Dlace--State of the Community. 
Putney Community, May 13, 1853. 

Dear Frienps:—I am sitting again in the old 
library at J. H. N.’s house, with the bright 
May sun shining warmly in at the open window, 
the air sweet with flowers, and the birds doing 
up their usual morning programme. I sawa 
robin this morning, as I was standing in the door, 
a plump, red-breasted fellow, who flew down just 
before mein the garden, and began to pick up sticks. 
I was very much entertained with the hearty 
exuberance and cheerfulness of his air—he evi- 
dently felt his ability to do all that he purposed 
to do, and all that was expected of him, and 
manifested quitean example of the spontaneity 
which belongs to robinhood. I was surprised to 
see him pick up straw after straw, (giving to 
each a business-like shake to clear it from the 
ground,) till he had quite filled his mouth— 
The mystery was, how he could open his bill to 
pick up the second, without letting drop the 
first. When he had made his load, I traced 
him to an elm that stood near, where the couple 
are preparing their nest. Success to their house- 
keeping. 

The Community here are moving forward well 
I believe, in spiritual and in outward things.— 
There is much interest in the Paper. It would 
be right edifying to the printers and conductors 
of it, to see the avidity with which every Num- 
ber is received—the expressions of regard which 
the various articles call forth, and the manifest 
effect which it}has in promoting the spiritual 
benefit of all the school. We are specially in- 
terested, at the present time, in the facts and 
discussions about the Second Coming. The 
subject is quite a growing one, and though we 
probably have yet but only begun to grasp its 
significance, we find enough to assure us that 
it is the real trumpet of victory over death and 
all evil. It is becoming very evident, that the 
great transactions of salvation are long ago com- 
plete—that nothing new needs to be done, but 
that the facts which are already wrapped up in 
the past, especially this of the Second Coming, 
are sufficient as they become known, to cast out 
the deyil, and restore the world to its natural 





glory, as the bride of heaven. The Second Com- 


ing is indeed a judgment-truth—a hidden mine 
which God has prepared to spring under all the 
foundations of the present world—a scythe whose 
sweep is as broad as human institutions, and 
which must inevitably cut away all evil. I have 
found lately that this truth has the effect to 
glorify creation and make beautiful the world we 
dwell in. It reveals Christ as its resurrection- 
king and ruler—not merely as its suffering 
Savior, promising future redemption; but the 
thing is carried through to its consummation, 
and Christ is found sitting upon the eterna] 
throne, ruling with his glorified followers over 
nature, as well as nations. On the basis of 
this avowed Sovereignty, attested by the Second 
Coming, we assume that Christ’s spirit and 
presence really pervades matter more intimately, 
than any evil influence, and hence that nature is 
sanctified, and her most powerful temptations 
are to good, and not to evil. ‘Every creature of 
God is good,’ says Paul, ‘and to be received with 
thanksgiving of them which believe and know 
the truth,....for it is sanctified by the word of 
God and prayer.’ 

The friends here, as at Wallingford, spend 
their evenings together in study and conversation, 
of which religious testimony, and the confession of 
Christ, form a leading part. The men are gen- 
erally employed in carrying on a grist-mill— 
which is kept supplied with flour from Oneida— 
and in the garden-works, which are being projected 
on a large scale. There is also considerable 
property in buildings, and in land belonging to the 
Community, to be looked after. Mr. Hoxister, 
your occasional correspondent, and formerly a 
member of the Lebanon Society of Shakers, 
has lately joined the Association, with a part of 
his family. The Association occupy at present, 
two dwelling houses, with the use of our former 
printing office for sleeping rooms. I understand 
that none but civil and friendly relations exist at 
present between the Community and surrounding 
society. Yours &c., G. 


Need of Another Reformation. 

The following is an abridgement of an article in 
the New Englander, the organ of progressive Or- 
thodoxy. The date is of no consequence. The 
reader is requested to consider it ‘as good as new,’ 
till the Second Reformation arrives, 

Amidst a universal conflict of opinion, there is 
one idea common to all the sects of Christendom— 
the idea that the whole world is to be converted to 
the Christian faith. Each sect has its peculiar 
conception of what is the nature of this great en- 
terprise, and of the means by which it is to be ac- 
complished, formed and modified by its peculiar 
conceptions of a complete view of the gospel and 
a perfect state of Christian society. And to the 
extent that the adherents of any sect believe in 
the perfection of their own system of divinity and 
mode of organization, to that extent, does the en- 
terprise of the world’s conversion resolve itself 
into the universal prevalence of the peculiarities 
of their doctrine and organization. But it is the 
general conception influencing the great mass in 
all our Protestant communions, that the work is 
to be accomplished by the application of requisite 
power to the existing forms of religious machin- 
ery. The common feeling is, if we could only ex- 
cite the church to give a thousand times as liber- 
ally to the cause of Christian benevolence, and 
send out into the different fields of Christian la- 
bor a thousand times as many men, the world 
would be converted to Godina few years. Without 
desiring to discourage the self-denying and liberal 
spirit by which the cause of missions has been 
sustained, our writer takes the position that this 
conception is imperfect and delusive ; that exist- 
ing machinery, worked with whatever vigor, is in- 
sufficient to accomplish the enterprise. He pro- 
poses to show that while the executive part of the 
process has been solemnly and deliberately un- 
dertaken as the great enterprise of modern Chris- 
tendom, there is an intellectual work yet to be 
done as an indispensable preparation for the con- 
version‘of the world, which requires the solemn, 
deliberate, and immediate effort of the church, as 
truly as the sending of missionaries to the heath- 
en, or the dissemination of the Bible. Every doc- 
trine of every sect is to be re-examined, and every 
principle of organization is to be newly compa 
with the instructions of the word of God. 

This he argues, first, from the consideration 
that by far the greater part of professing Chris- 
tians must, from the very nature of the case, be 
more or less in the wrong. Of several conflicting 
views of the same subject, only one can be right; 
all may be wrong; and all but one must necessa- 
rily be so. Often sects whose claim to the evan- 
gelical character is allowed, at least nine are more 
or less in the wrong in their modes of organiza- 
tion or their doctrines. Nor are these matters 
unimportant. All truth is important; and no 
man can decide to what» extent mischievous con- 
sequences may result from the denial of one truth 
which God has revealed, or from the maintenance 
of one erroneous principle. Judge then whether 
the millennium can be hoped for in this land, 
without the performance of a work of religious in- 
vestigation, thorough, searching, and radical; and 
whether he who is honestly and in the fear of 








God engaged in this work, is not as truly laboring 
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for the world’s conversion, as he who is preaching 
the gospel in Palestine or Burmah. To maintain 
that the present divided state of Protestant Chris- 
tianity is to exist in the last days of the church, 
and is consistent with the most perfect state of 
Christian society, is to maintain that there is no 
appreciable difference between truth and error; or 
that the minds of Christians, even in that golden 
age of evangelical truth and power, will not have 
the discernment to distinguish between them. 

Secondly, he argues the truth of his position 
from the actual daily experience of the church in 
the present age. He illustrates this point by a 
comparison. “There is upon a waterfall of given 
power, a piece of machinery which has been con- 
structed at immense expense and trouble to its 
proprietor. Years have been wasted in unsuc- 
cessful efforts to make it so operate as to produce 
the desired result. At length the advice of a ma- 
chinist is called for. He examines the construc- 
tion of the machine, and demonstrates that its 
failure is clearly ascribable to bad construction, 
occasioning an immense unnecessary friction.— 
‘Oh,’ says the proprietor, ‘if that is all, the rem- 
edy is easy ; it is only necessary to apply the more 
power.’ ‘But,’ says the machinist, ‘have you not 
been trying these twenty years to apply more 

wer without success? And are you not aware 
that you have long since applied the full power 
of your waterfall, and that you have therefore no 
more power to apply? ‘Ah,’ replies the proprie- 
tor, ‘I think it a dangerous experiment to attempt 
any re-construction of the machine—we .might 
make it worse; I would rather rely on the appli- 
cation of more power.’ ‘But, says the machinist, 
‘why do you fear that we shall make it worse? 
Do you suppose such a machine as this to be con- 
structed at random, and without any rules or fixed 
principles by which to be governed, so that get- 
ting it right isa mere matter of accident? Be- 
sides, do you not see that to say you will rely on 
the application of more power to this machine, is 
simply the same thing as to abandon the hope of 
the intended result? You cannot apply more 
power; you have been trying to do that these 
twenty years, and always failed.’ ‘Ah! says the 
proprietor again, ‘if we can get more power, we 
can overcome the friction. The machinist who 
built this machine had great skill in his profession; 
we have not his equal in our day. I do not think 
we can expect to improve upon his model. I 
would rather try to apply more power to the ma- 
chine as it is.’ 

Now this does but too justly represent the pre- 
dicament of the modern church with reference to 
her great enterprise of the conversion of the world 
to God.” Her progress in heathen lands has been 
slow and toilsome thus far; and to say nothing 
of enlargement or extension, it is fast becoming 
questionable whether existing missions must not 
be abandoned for the want of power to sustain 
them. Her progress at home is not more satis- 
factory. Why is it that in this republic, where 
religious liberty has been so long enjoyed, _ where 
the Bible is free to all, and has actually been pla- 
ced in every family, and where the gospel is fairly 
disburdened of all incumbrances from political in- 
terference, and at liberty to exert its full power 
upon society, why is it that so large a portion of 
the people are either the avowed advocates of 
some form of infidelity, or practically negligent of 
all religion? Why is it that in the very midst of 
this effort for the universal prevalence of Protes- 
tantism, the Papacy is collecting and wielding 
throughout Christendom, a power which it has 
not possessed before since the Reformation ?— 
Have we but one answer, that our religious ma- 
chinery must be worked with greater energy— 
that we only need to apply more power? He 
asks, How can we apply more power? He who 
can answer this question, speaks to the purpose ; 
he who can not, says nothing to the purpose, how- 
ever good his exhortations may be. This is the 
great question of Protestant Christendom—of this 
age—of the missionary enterprise. 

To those whose cautiousness shrinks from the 
experiment of an attempt to re-construct the pres- 
ent ecclesiastical systems, the writer appeals with 
warmth. “Is it a mere accident, whether we get 
them right or wrong? Is there no standard of 
moral fitness, other than the stereotype plates 
from which our own favorite systems are struck ? 
so that if these were lost or their authority inval- 
idated, there would be no fixed standard or model 
by which the system could be reconstructed ?— 
Thanks to God, we have a common standard up- 
on which we are agreed, divinely inspired, and if 
followed, quite adequate to enable us to distin- 
guish between the true and the false, the right and 
the wrong. The thing to be done in our effort to 
prepare the church for her final conquests, is not 
a leap in the dark ; it is a simple, candid compar- 
ison of all our systems with this infallible stand- 
ard. If our systems are right, the result of such 
a comparison can be nothing else than to reaffirm 
them—if wrong, to correct them. To doubt this, 
is to question the authority of all our religion, to 
distrust God and his Spirit. 

From that he goes on to affirm that the diligent 
and candid student of the Bible in our own gen- 
eration, is in a position much more favorable to a 
correct conception of the system which it teaches, 
than the Reformers and men, however gifted, who 
devised the existing religious systems. “What!” 
he exclaims, “had the imprisonment of the Bible 
for a thousand years produced no darkness of the 
human mind? Or did the Reformers, at the first 
movement, emerge from the depths of that dark- 
hess into so full a refulgence of light, that their 
interpretations of God’s word are to stand as an 
infallible rule to all subsequent ages? Have the 
freedom of the Bible for three hundred years, and 
the stately movements of God’s providence in 
connection with it during that brightest period in 





upon the system of the gospel, and the organiza- 
tion of Christian society ? . . . Are we to be told 
when we exhort the church to reéxamine, and if 
need be, to redrganize her systems, in preparation 
for the battle of the great day of God Almighty, 
that her systems as they are, have the sanction 
of Luther, and Calvin, and Knox, and Edwards, 
and Wesley? Great and good men were these, 
of whom the world was not worthy. But they 
were never commissioned to make a Bible for us, 
or to give any authoritative interpretation of that 
which we have.” 

It is said that all the church needs is a more 
elevated and influential piety. True; but an or- 
der of things which involves nine-tenths of all the 
disciples of Christ on earth in serious and impor- 
tant religious error, cannot be very propitious to 
the growth of piety. It is only by the reinvesti- 
gation of its systems that the church (as a body 
in which one member cannot boast of its health 
while the whole body is diseased) can hope to at- 
tain those high degrees of holiness which we all 
acknowledge are needful. Some may consider 
themselves and the adherents of their sect exempt 
from this duty of reinvestigation, on the ground 
that they are satisfied with their system, and 
willing to undertake its defense on all points.— 
But they should remember that there are others 
as pious and as capable of interpretating the Bi- 
ble as themselves, who are equally ready to advo- 
cate systems which in many points not unimpor- 
tant, are in conflict with theirs. And there is 
but one way to convert these brethren from their 
errors; by both parties consenting to a recom- 
parison of their respective systems with a com- 
mon infallible standard. 

The writer’s third argument we have abridged 
only by the omission of a lengthy illustration. 

“We argue the truth of our proposition, from 
the necessity of the case under the constitution 
of things which God has adopted. The law of 
religious influences does not differ essentially 
from that of the other intellectual influences 
which govern society. If this be true, then it fol- 
lows of necessity, that in the introduction of the 
gospel among the depraved elements of human so- 
ciety, action and reaction must go together—that 
while Christianity, in its first reception among 
men, would act, to a certain extent, with a puri- 
fying efficacy upon society, it would also, as re- 
ceived, understood, and interpreted among men, 
be itself acted upon; to a certain extent it would 
be corrupted by the influence of the putrescent 
masses upon which it had acted; and thus it 
would become to that extent, incapable of pro- 
ducing its appropriate fruits. It would therefore 
never exhibit its full power to bless mankind, till 
it should have been purified from that corruption, 
by successive developements of the human mind, 
under the overruling providence and guiding spir- 
it of God. At first the gospel spread 
rapidly ; and in a little more than two hundred 
years it had diffused itself through the most ex- 
tensive and compacted mass of moral corruption 
which had ever existed on earth—the united Gre- 
cian and Roman empires. Its corruption was in- 
evitable. The forms and legends of the old pa- 
ganism were indeed uprooted, and the forms and 
leading facts of Christianity were substituted in 
their place. But the human mind was not radi- 
cally and thoroughly regenerated. The leaven 
was mingled with the mass, but had as yet done 
little to change its character. That was to 
be a progressive work, to go forward for ages and 
yet beincomplete. False principles in philosophy, 
in morals, in government, in education, were 
inwrought into the very texture of the minds of 
that age, and were not thrown off by the mere 
adoption of the names and forms of Christianity, 
and abjuring the forms of the old superstition.— 
They blended with the new religion, and materi- 
ally changed its character; and the resulting com- 
pound, though not Christianity, nor even bearing 
more than a faint and distorted resemblance to it, 
was handed down to subsequent generations as 
the genuine gospel. It is through this corrupted 
stream, that the nations of modern Christendom 
have received the forms and systems of the Chris- 
tian religion as they actually exist. It is obvious 
then, that they never can be blessed—and can 
never bless the world—with the full power of the 
gospel, till these foreign ingredients are quite re- 
moved from their actual Christianity , and their 
entire system, whether of doctrine or order, is 
conformed to the true spirit of the gospel, as it 
proceeded from the lips of its Divine Author. 

Is then the work of purging out the old leaven 
of these early and inevitable corruptions complete ? 
It is gloriously begun; but that it is complete, 
we think a wise man will not assert. There are 
indeed some, laying claim to no small share of 
wisdom, who assert, or seem to assert, that it 
was completed by the Reformers. But what is 
the evidence on which such an assertion is to be 
credited? Surely, no such evidence is found ei- 
ther in the numerous errors which the progress 
of inquiry has already detected in those great and 
good, yet fallible men, or in the multiform and 
flagrant abuses which they never attempted to 
correct, or in those dissensions of theirs among 
themselves, which brought the Reformation to a 
stand, and which, entailed to so great an extent 
on their successors, in the form of modern secta- 
rism, have disgraced the church, and held back 
from the world the full blessings of the gospel, 
even to thisday. No: itis not to the days of 
Luther, nor to the entire period from Luther to 
Wesley, that we are to look for a full and final 
reformation. A partial deliverance has been 
wrought out for the church, but as yet it is only 
partial. Principles have been evolved, which are 
destined to conduct her quite out of the wilder- 
ness; but the application of those principles has 
thus far been limited and incomplete. That work 





the history of human knowledge, thrown no light, 


is mainly yet future ; and it is not only an essen- 





tial means to be employed for the world’s conver- 
sion, but it is the main work to be done. Let us 
have the gospel, the whole gospel, and nothing 
but the gospel—a true conception of the true sys- 
tem of the Bible, and we shall soon find the 
church filled with heavenly energy, and the most 
distant and barbarous tribes will soon feel her be- 
nignant influence. ‘Kings shall come to her 
light, and the nations to the brightness of her ri- 
sing.” ‘The sons of strangers shall build up her 
walls,’ and ‘all they that afflicted her, shall come 
bending unto her.’” 

His fourth argument is drawn from the history 
of the past. Why has not the world long since 
been converted to God? Is it said that the ef- 
fort has not been made? This will be denied. 
Effort enough has been made in one form or an- 
other. “This great enterprise, vast as it is, need 
never draw more heavily on the resources of 
Christendom, than was done to sustain the Cru- 
sades, or the enormous extravagances of the papa- 
cy. But grant that the effort never has been 
made—why has it not been made? Why has 
the gospel never had power enough over its fol- 
lowers, to induce them even to make the effort to 
impart its blessings to every creature? With 
such conceptions of the gospel as glowed in the 
hearts of Paul and Peter, of James and John, 
could eighteen hundred years have rolled away, 
before there was even an adequate effort made to 
‘disciple all nations?’ We cannot avoid the di- 
lemma, that either the true conception of the 
gospel has been, during that long period, very 
imperfectly and indistinctly apprehended by the 
church; or else, that this conception is not one 
of sufficient power to obtain for it any thing be- 
yond a very limited prevalence over the hearts 
and minds of men.” 

We are urged to this work of reinvestigation 
by the fact that infidelity, which is extending its 
influence in this age to a fearful extent, draws its 
main arguments from the past history and _ pres- 
ent condition of Christianity. She points to big- 
otry and intolerance in the past—to sectarian dis- 
trust, jealousy and confusion in the present, and 
asks with a sneer, “‘Is this your boasted Chris- 
tianity? Is this the gospel of peace? Chris- 
tians in this age, must give to this question a 
practical answer in the negative, or infidelity 
will still lead our children captive. It is not 
enough for the ministers of religion to demon- 
strate the fallacy of this argument. It must not 
only be syllogistically answered; it must be abol- 
ished, by the exhibition of a more efficacious 
Christianity, recommending itself by more abun- 
dant and better fruits.” 

Rejoicing in all the executive energy exhibited 
by the church in her modern efforts, which have 
translated the Bible into languages spoken by 
hundreds of millions, and blessed many a dark- 
ened pagan with heavenly light, the writer still 
urges, in conclusion, “that she enter immediately 
on that indispensable intellectual work, which 
she has too long neglected. One thing seems to 
be settled by experiment—the church cannot ob- 
tain the moral empire of the world, with her 
present conceptions of the gospel, and forms of or- 
ganization. She must refidjust them, or give up 
her enterprise. Does she shrink from this work 
of rea&djustment? Why? Has she no Bible? 
No Holy Spirit? Or has she lost confidence in 
them both? That even Protestant Christianity 
is too deficient in respect to confidence in the 
word and Spirit of God, can not be denied, with- 
out shutting our eyes to a thousand facts which 
lie on the very surface both of her history and of 
her actual condition. The Papacy taught men 
to put no confidence in the Bible, and all con- 
fidence in a supposed infallible and unchangeable 
human authority; and Christianity under the 
forms of Protestantism, has not yet fully un- 
learned the baleful lesson. There has always 
been a tendency in Protestantism, from the very 
beginning, to stereotype each existing form of 
doctrine and of organization, to write even the 
details in bronze, that nothing may be changed 
by subsequent investigation. Hence the sectarian 
divisions among those who agree in holding the 
head. It is time this great stumbling block were 
taken out of the way. Let the church rise and 
be doing her whole work. Let her open an un- 
obstructed pathway for her ministers and her 
members quite up to the fountains of revealed 
truth. Let herno longer depend for the permanency 
either of her opinions or her forms, on any thing 
else than their demonstrable agreement with the 
word of God. Let the fires of argument and 
investigation play upon them; and if they are 
thus proved to be wood, hay, stubble, let them 
burn. 

Perhaps the question will here be raised,— 
What ? would you throw away all our creeds and 
formularies of doctrine and cut us loose from all 
our ‘standards’? Far be it from us to cut the 
church loose from her standard: that is the Bible. 
To what extent and for what purposes particular 
churches, or confederacy of churches, may useful- 
ly and lawfully employ creeds, our limits will not 
permit us here to discuss. But whatever opin- 
ions we may form on that subject, one principle 
is certain. Any use ofa creed, or a constitution, 
or a church court, or a council, tending to dis- 
countenance the free investigation of the Bible on 
any and every article whether of belief or of 
practice, or to shield any portion of the church 
against those changes to which she ever has been 
and still is constantly liable from the progressive 
advancement of biblical knowledge, is a usurpa- 
tion of the rights of God over the consciences 
and understandings of men. It is religious’ des- 
potism under whatever specious forms it may be 
exercised, and with whatever semblance of earnest 
contention for the faith once delivered to the 
saints, it may be advocated. And we call on the 


whatever they may be called, who are doing this 
(and let every one interrogate his own conscience 
in the presence of God) to desist from these 
unholy deeds. They are not only lording it over 
God’s heritage, and depriving their brethren— 
nay their own souls—of rights guarantied to 
them by the eternal constitution of God’s empire ; 
but they are arresting the river of the water of 
life in its course to bless the nations. They are 
shutting out the beams of the sun of righteous- 
ness from the darkened human mind. They have 
taken away the key of knowledge; they neither 
go in themselves, nor suffer them who are entering 
to goin. Of crimes like these let the church of 
Christ no longer be guilty. May the bygone ages 
of her darkness and corruption suffice and more 
than suffice—fill her with shame and sorrow. 
May she now let in the light—and become herself 
a bright and polished mirror without one dark 
Spot or stain, to reflect that light on earth’s be- 
nighted millions. May the Lord be her everlasting 
light and her God her glory.” 


Correspondence of the Circular. 

Gardening at Oneida. 

Oneida Community, May 13, 1853. 

Dear Frrenps: While planting corn to-day, 

the thought occurred tome thata brief sketch 
of our gardening operations this fine weather 
might interest you, and sol promised myself 
the pleasure of attempting it. 





More attention is given to this department this 
year than heretofore, and yet Mr. Tuacker says 
we have only begun ; and if he can get those now 
under training a little more at home in the business, 
next year he will think of ‘spreading his branches’ 
some. The following persons are regularly en- 
gaged in the garden:—Messrs. Thacker, Perry 
Newhouse, Blaisdale, Barron, Hinds, and Abbott: 
besides each gardener has a boy under his charge: 
Other men work with us some portion of the time: 
and occasionally the ladies make a ‘ Bee’ for our 
benefit, when we have suitable work for them to 
do. Thus you see the garden is waited on by a 
considerably strong force. It is seldom that we 
hear the term farm or farmer used, and we hope 
shortly to render it entirely obsolete. 

To come to particulars: we have sowed our 
beets, carrots, parsnips, melons, cucumbers, and 
such ‘small trash ;’ planted our potatoes, and most 
of the corn; are preparing to transplant from the 
hotbed tomatoes, lettuce, cabbage, &c.; have trans- 
planted nearly a third ofan acre of strawberry 
plants, which will (Providence favoring) bear 
bountifully next year; set out some 1,500 little 
seedling trees, to be budded during the season; 
also set out currant bushes, gooseberry bushes, 
hedges, borders, &e. &c. 

Some of the seeds above mentioned, such as 
beets and onions, have sprung up. Peas have been 
in sight for a week or ten days. Fruit-trecs are 
exceedingly busy now-a-days, in putting forth 
leaves and blossoms. The plum and cherry trees 
are in full blossom—apple, pear and peach are 
trying to be. Most of the peach fruit-buds are 
dead: only a few trees will bear. The other fruit- 
trees promise well. 

This will perhaps suffice for the present ; but we 
should be glad to keep you informed of our pro- 
gress in gardening during the summer, and as far 
as we can, make you participators in our blessings 
in this respect. Yours &c., w. 





Tue Mormons.—The latest arrival from Utah 
informs us of the continued prosperity of the 
Mormons. Reports from their adherents in Eng- 
land, Denmark, Germany, and Italy, announce an 
encouraging state of their missions in Europe.— 
On the 14th of February, the laying of the foun- 
dation for their new Temple was commenced, with 
great ceremony, President Young officiating, and 
removing the first spade-full of earth with his 
own hands. A Theater has lately been erected 
at Deseret, anda Corps Dramatique organized 
among the saints. The address delivered at the 
dedication of this edifice, is unique, and interes- 
ting asa specimen of Mormon Theology. The 
following is an extract: 

There is nothing good but comes from God,— 
By inspiration of God originated every invention. 
By the subtlety of the devil came every counter- 
feit. Whatever tends to happify and make glad 
is of Divine origin. Whatever tends to extreme 
mirth and frivolity is a counterfeit, and comes 
from an evil influence. Whatever is instructive 
and refining is of Divine inspiration. Whatever 
misinforms and depraves is a counterfeit. 





== General 0. Clarke, of New York, Ex- 
Governor Paine, General D. W. C. Clarke, of Vt., 
P. Greely, Jr., of Boston, and others, in compa- 
ny with Senator Rusk, had arrived in New-Or- 
leans on their way to Texas, to make explorations 
in connection with a Southern line of Pacific Rail- 
road. They take their departure from Galveston, 
and proceed via Houston, Austin, &c., to El Passo, 
and return on some more northern line toward 








man, whoever he may be, and on the body of men, 


Memphis and Vicksburgh.—Tribune. 
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Meaning of Revelations 20: 4. 
Guilford, Ct., May 10, 1853. 

Dear BRETHREN OF THE CIRCULAR :— 
Is there any special meaning in the term 
‘beheaded’ in Revelations 20: 4, in dis- 
tinction from slain, or stoned, or being 
put to death in any other manner. In 
the parallel passage in Rev. 6: 9, the word 
‘slain’ is used. There is little said as to 
the mode in which the saints of the 
early ages were destroyed by their ene- 
mies ; and I do not now recollect any 
case of beheading but John the Baptist. 
Paul enumerates in Hebrews, ‘ stoning,’ 
‘sawing assunder,’ ‘slaying with the 
sword,’ &c., but whether there is any 
thing more meant in the word ‘beheading,’ 
than merely putting to death, is what I 
would like to know. I have sometimes 
thought there was. But let me have your 
views on the subject, if it does not inter- 
fere with more important matter. 

Yours, A. B, GoLpsmirH. 
ANSWER. 

The Greek word translated ‘ beheaded’ in Rev. 
20: 4, is not the same as that translated ‘ behead- 
ed in Matt. 14: 10, Mark 6: 16, 27, and Luke 9: 9, 
where the decapitation of John the Baptist is 
epoken of. In Rey. 20: 4, the word is pepelekis- 
menon, and is derived from pelekus, which means 
anaze. The same word is used in the Septua- 
gint version of 1 Kings 5: 18, in reference to hew- 
ing stone. ‘The literal force of the word would 
be given if we should translate thus: ‘I saw the 
souls of them that were hewed, [i. e., smitten with 
an axe,] for the witness of Jesus” &c. But in 
the passages relating to John the Baptist, the 
word is apokephalizo, which is derive:! from keph- 
ale, meaning head, with the privative apo, making 
it mean literally to off-head. We judge, on the 
whole, that Rev. 20: 4, is only a variation of Rev. 
6: 9, where the word ‘ slain’ is used, and that no 
definite method of martyrdom is signified, but on- 
ly that the persons referred to were—as we 
should say loosely of persons killed in various 
ways in a battle—cut down, or put to the sword. 
However, we shall be glad to see the views of 
our correspondent. 


The Flogging of a Prince. 

The London correspondent of a North German 
paper relates a story with regard to the way in 
which Prince Albert disciplines his children, 
which The Tribune translates as follows : 

“The young prince (7 years old) stood one day 
in his room in the royal palace at Windsor, at the 
window, whose panes reached to the floor. He 
had a lesson to learn by heart, but instead was 
amusing himself by looking out into the garden 
and playing with his fingers on the window. His 
governess, Miss Hillyard, an earnest and pious 
person, observed this, and kindly asked him to 
think of getting his lesson. The young prince 
said: ‘I don,t want to.’ ‘Then, said Miss Hill- 

ard, ‘I must put you in the corner.’ ‘I won’t 
earn,’ answered the little fellow resolutely, ‘and 
won’t stand in the corner, for [ am the Prince of 
Wales.’ And as he said this, he knocked out one 
of the window panes with his foot. At this, 
Miss Hillyard rose from her seat and said; ‘Sir, 
you must learn, or I must put you in the corner.’ 
I won’t, said he, knocking out a second pane. 
The governess then rang, and told the servant 
who entered to say to Prince Albert that she re- 
quested the presence of his Royal Highness im- 
mediately on a pressing matter connected with 
his son. The devoted father came at oncc, and 
heard the statement of the whole matter, after 
which he turned to his little son and said, point- 
ing toan ottoman, ‘sit down there, until I return.’ 
Then Prince Albert went to his room and brought 
a Bible. ‘Listen, now,’ he said to the Prince of 
Wales, ‘to what the holy Apostle Paul says to 
you and other children in your position.’ Here- 
mn he read Gal. iv. 1 and 2: ‘NowI say that 
the heir, so long as he is a child, differeth nothing 
from a servant, though he be lord of all; but is 
under tutors and governors till the time appointed 
of the father.’ ‘It is true,” continued Prince 
Albert, ‘that you are the Prince of Wales, and if 
ou conduct properly you may become a man o1 
high station, and even after the death of your 
mother, may become King of England. But now 
you are a little boy, who must obey his tutors 
and governors. Besides, I must impress upon 
you another saying, of the wise Solomon, in Prov. 
xiii. 24: ‘He that spareth his rod, hateth his 
son; but he that loveth him chasteneth him be- 
times.’ Hereupon the father took out a rod and 
gave the heir to the throne of the weightiest 
empire of Christendom a very palpable switching, 
and then stood him up inthe corner, saying, ‘ You 
will stand here and study your lesson til Miss 
Hillyard gives you leave to come out. And never 
forget again that you are now under tutors and 

vernors, and that hereafter you wi!l be under a 

w given by God.’ ” 











ily, died recent- 


Ba Jesse Horcnixson, head of the musical 
way bome 


y, at a Water-Cure near Cincinna:i ; being on 
California; age 40 years. 


“a We learn that since the disaster at Nor- 
walk, ail the trains are required to make a full stop 
on approaching any of the drawbridges upon the 
route of the New Haven Railroad.— Tribune. 





JG== Santa Anna has banished Gen. Arista, 
the late President of Mexico, from that country, 
considering his presence dangerous to the public 
tranquillity ; but allows him to retain his “rank 
in the army, and the pay pertaining to it.” Gen. 
Arista protests solemnly against this act of tyran- 
ny, and among other things, says he thinks Mexi- 
co is destined at no distant day, to be incorporated 
into the United States. 
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FROM CONNECTICUT. 
Wallingford, May 8th, 1853. 

—I have had a desire growing in me 
lately to do justice to my benefactors ; and 
first of all, it is my highest privilege to 
acknowledge God as the author of all 
my benefits, and that all other agencies are 
subject to his direction. It does my heart 
good to tell of the benefit I have received 
from the paper ; it has placed me on the 
highway of holiness, which leads to the 
mansions that Christ has prepared for the 
pure in heart. It was through the paper 
that I first became acquainted with Mr. 
and Mrs, Cragin, and [ shall forever 
thank God for sending them to Walling- 
ford to start a school. They had some 
obstructions to contend against, but they 
went forward with a persevering energy 
that produced results. I will here recall 
a little of our experience. ; 

We decided to commence our school 
at nine in the morning ; at first the work- 
spirit was determined to crowd on our 
hours for study, but Mrs. C. was wide 
awake, and on hand, to see to it that 
worldly cares did not rob us of an educa- 
tion. Then the devil, as if he knew thai 
his kingdom was attacked at its founda- 
tion in this attack on ignorance, did his 
best to envelope us ina sleepy spirit, 
that would destroy all ambition for study, 
and make us feel listless and uninterest- 
ed. But Mrs. Cragin’s spirit was more than 
a match for all opposing influences, and by 
her patient, untiring perseverance, that 
would never give up until she had accom- 
plished the purpose of her heart, she suc- 
ceeded in inspiring us with an ambition 
and relish for study. We began with 
phonography, aritiimetic, and writing.— 
it had been several years since I had ap- 
plied my mind fo study, and it was some- 
what difficult for me to control it at 
first, but I soon found a real charm in 
the study of phonography. Still I 
thought arithmetic would never be any 
other than a dry study, as it always had 
been to me; but that has become an at- 
tractive study, and a valuable discipline 
for my mind. I think my love for it 
must have come through sympathy with 
Mrs. Cragin’s plodding spirit, for I had 
naturally a great dislike to it, and was 
puzzled to understand it. As the res- 
urrection-life ot Christ quickens my body 
and spirit, it also enlightens my mind, 
and quickens my perceptions of all truth. 

The community-spirit has been a bene- 
factor to me both spiritually, intellec- 
tually, and physically. My health has 
improved rapidly since joining the Com- 
munity, with no other medicine than 
faithful criticism, which has been one ot 
the ordinances of union and health, in 
our school. We have been growing very 
fust since Mrs. Cragin’s labors with us 
two years ago. Although she las been ab- 
sent in body, it is very evident that her 
spirit has presided over us, inspiring us 
with a continued ambition for improve- 
ment, that has given us access to the 
energy which made her so successful, and 
has been giving us victory over the oppos- 
ing influences which she had to contend 
with at the commencement of our school. 
Our daily work which stood so much in 
the way then, has become a healthy ordi- 
nance, and a helper to our education in- 
stead of a hindrance. 

My interest in a daily paper is increas- 
ing, and lam ambitious to obtain the 
gift of a ready writer, so that I can freely 





communicate to others what has so freely 





been done for me. Truly God has dealt 
very generously with me, in that he has 
saved me from the many snares that 
were in the world, and accounted me 
worthy to become a member of this 
church and school where I can be educa- 
ted and prepared for union with the Prim- 
itive church, which is the hope of our call- 
ing. Dewicut Brisrou. 





New Haven, May, 13, 1853. 

—I am more and more sensible of the 
presence of the angels. They surround, and 
fill me. I inhale their sweet breath on every 
breeze. I feel their invigorating life course 
through my veins. Invisible and glorious 
arms embrace me, and fill me with de- 
sires to be washed, purified, and made 
every whit whole—with desires to serve 
Christ, for his body’s sake, which is the 
church. I hear the apostle saying, Walk 
worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are 
called, which inspires me with a zeal to bu- 
ry self and seek the good of all. 

May 16.—I have just received the 52d 
No, of the paper, containing the ‘amily 
Talk, No. 3,’ on the Nicodemus-tribe. I 
heartily unite with the family in the ex- 
pression, ‘We are not ashamed.’ i am 
not ashamed of the plan of redemption 
by Christ, or of the gospel through Christ, 
for I am witness that it is the power of 
God unto salvation—the wisdom of God, 
and the power of God—though it be fool- 
ishness to the world. I believe Christ to 
be the king of the Jews, and the Jewish 
nation to be the royal nation, through 
which all the nations of the earth are to 
be blessed. I heartily believe that Christ 
came within the lifetime of the genera- 
tion then living, just as he said he would 
—that he raised from the dead all the 
faithful of the Jewish nation of past ages ; 
that they have been reigning with Christ 
and the Apostolic church these 1800 years; 
that this world is destined to reap the 
fruit of their resurrection and reign. I 
am delighted to suffer shame for the cross 
of Christ, and count it all honor to be a 
disciple of the gospel of the Second Com- 
ing, which is scouted by the world ;_ but 
the wisdom of God is in it, for it is the 
same gospel that Paul and Christ preach- 
ed. I thank God that I am able to un- 
derstand and appreciate this gospel. 

I believe the resurrection-clement is 
the strongest element in New Haven ; 
that it is searching the hearts and con- 
sciences of those that resist the truth. 

Yours for excommunicating Nicodemus. 
K. G. Haw ey. 





FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 
Westfield, May 15, 1853. 

—I find a desire within me to write to 
you, and express the gratitude of my 
heart for the Circular and the benefits I 
have received through its influence, as 
well as those which God has bestowed up- 
on me through a more personal connec- 
tion with you. WhenI look upon the 
world and those around me who are seek- 
ing from it that satisfaction and happi- 
ness which nothing but the life and love 
of Christ can give, through the gospel— 
the gospel of salvation from sin, and obe- 
dience to the Spirit of truth—I can hard- 
ly be too thankful that the Circular and 
some of your other publications were put 
into my hands, as they were, through the 
kindness of friends who cared for the in- 
terests of my soul, and that my heart 
became interested in the truth before I 
was carried into the deccitful and destruc- 
tive currents of the world. from which so 
few secm desirous to deliver themselves. 
I recognize the hand of God in it, aud 
pray for the continuance of his blessing. 

I am now in 2 position in which I need 
much of grace and of a prayerful spirit 
to order my daily walk and conversation 
aright, and do those things which are 
pleasing in the sight of God ; but my con- 
fidence and trust is in God, and I believe 
that the grace of Christ is sufficient for 
me. 

I never enjoyed the reception of .eav- 


en’s rich, free blessings as 1 do now. The 
springing forth of joyous nature was ney- 
er so delightful tome. Every thing fills 
my heart with thankfulness. 

JoHN 8. Hutt. 





Reason and Instinct. 

The difference between logical reason- 
ing and intuition, or between the light of 
science and the Lord’s light, may be illus- 
trated thus: Suppose you were in a dark 
room, which contained a variety of furni- 
ture, useful and ornamental, and you were 
desirous to ascertain the character of the 
things around you, and the purpose they 
were designed to serve. You would pass 
your hand over an object, examine its de- 
tails, put them together, get the best 
idea about it you could, and then begin 
to study its applicability to a certain use, 
infer this, and that, and the other, and 
adopt some theory that would satisfy 
your mind, This is the scientific way of 
getting knowledge. But on going into 
the same room lighted, and seeing the 
same objects, it would strike you at once 
what the meaning of them was, without 
any long process of examination and in- 
duction. That is intuition. See now 
how easy it would be for God to humble 
all the pride of science, and turn to ridi- 
cule the elaborate research of philoso- 
phers, by throwing his light upon the uni- 
verse, in the sight of the simple, and 
teaching them by intuition, what the 
dimness of reason has failed to disclose to 


all the inquiries of the learned gropers. 
H. 





The Crystal Palace. 


Within the last few weeks the new Crystal 
Palace has been comparable, literally, toa 
bee-hive. Full four hundred men have been 
engage’ in finishing its different parts, and 
the progress made has been praiseworthy.— 
Such activity during the winter, or even since 
the middle of February, would have ensured 
the completion of the edifice at the time ap- 
pointed. Now there is a prospect that it will 
be done on or about the 4th of July next. 
The main roofs, which are of wood, are nearly 
but not quite on, and about one-half of such as 
are done are tinned and finished ; the glazing is 
perhaps half done; the flooring not quite so 
fur advanced. ‘he lantern of the dome was 
raised to its place on Monday, and on Tues- 
day considerable progress was made in the 
adjustment of the dome ribs. Wickersham, 
who furnishes something like a mile of light 
fancy iron wire railing for the stairs and gal- 
leries, is at his post, and so, in every direc- 
tion are to be found iron workers, carpenters, 
painters, glaziers, plumbers, &e’, making the 
very air musical with the din of labor. 

To Mr. Ditmer, the Suprintendent General, 
much of the success of the work and of the 
good understanding among those enraged upon 
it, is due. He is spoken of flaticringly as the 
anti-frietion-hlock of the whole evncern, mak- 
ing smooth the rouzh places and the hard feel- 
ings inevitahls where so many men and such 
varicties of trades are represented, 

Although not so gigantic an undertaking as 
was its London predecessor, it isa far more dif- 
ficultone. At London the great feat perform- 
ed was the arch over the transept, the span of 
which was 72 feet, but hore we havea dome 
—»omething far more intricate of itself than a 
mere arch—which spans !0() feet! Engincers 
and Mechanies from the old world will scarcely 
| velieve this without seeing, and to see it will 
make them wonder no little at the men who 
would dare io undertake it. Our friends, Hogg 
and Delamater, to whom the construction of 


credit for its successful accomplishment than 


* they did in nerforming that other impossibility 


| —casting a1.i boring an engine-cylinder of 168 
‘inches, or 14 feet in diameter. 

Tt is not improbable that this feature in the 
Crystal Palace may lead to an entire revolution 
in the construction of all domes for public edi- 
fices. For economy of construction and per- 
fection of finish, iron is greatly to be desired, 
and its qualities for durability cannot be ques- 
tioned. This will be the largest iron dome in 
the world, and will be in itself a demonstration 
that much larger ones—those of 500 feet span 
at the least—can be constructed.—V. Y. Sun. 





the dome was committed, will gain even more * 
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